302             AFTER    THESE    MANY    QUESTS
smoothly over the ground. The slight bumping of the wheels on the runway stopped and I knew we were in the air. The soldiers continued to read. I unslipped the safety belt and moved into the cockpit to stare at a long, sagging cable that hung dizzily through space and connected us with a four-engined tug. Other gliders and tugs were scattered thinly over the sky. I knew that there were about three thousand tugs, gliders and troop carriers alone, apart from fighters, in this grand climacteric airborne operation of the war, but the fleets stretched scores of miles beyond my range of vision.
The silver fighters swam above like tiny minnows, flashing in the sun. It was quiet in our glider and there was little motion. None of the troops spoke to each other. They either stared stolidly in front of them or continued to read. I wished I could feel some elation and excitement. This cold fatalism was so unglamorous; this modern cavalry charge a poor substitute for tossing plumes, flashing sabres, stampeding, snorting horses. Inside me some hundreds of butterflies were emerging from their chrysalises. So I took the second white tablet, thirst or no thirst.
Thus encouraged I popped into the cockpit again from time to time and was eventually rewarded with a magnificent sight. We had crossed over the field of Waterloo and were being joined by a second stream of tugs and gliders, carrying the Seventeenth American Division. The American gliders were pulled in pairs whereas ours were towed singly. Always, it seemed, the Yanks doubled up on everything. Their parachutists, for instance, each had two parachutes, so if one failed the other could be used. Despite this precaution I afterwards saw two cases where both the parachutes had not opened. One would have expected the bodies to be smashed to pulp. Instead they were lying there perfect with hardly a trace of blood, as if these gallant boys had died in bed. With a grievous touch of irony one of these bodies was lying beside a glider christened " Hitler's Headache."
It was 10.20 when the two streams merged. I was reflecting that we would soon be down when the pilot remarked casually to me that he could not work the landing flaps. the other silent and preoccupied eaters. Thento speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
